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AN IMMUTABLE ABSOLUTE OR A GOD WHO STRIVES ? 



HENRY W. WRIGHT, PH.D. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



The facts are so patent that one who has thought at all concerning 
the conditions of human life can scarcely fail to agree that the world 
of our experience is surcharged with contradictions; that it is a theater 
where conflicting forces continually clash; and that, so far from being 
complete or perfect, its incompleteness and imperfection constitute 
one of its leading characteristics. But from this fact taken as a 
premise two different lines of thought may be followed out which 
lead to opposite conclusions. Either, on the one hand, we may 
argue from the imperfection and incompleteness of our world to its 
unreality and illusoriness, since it is a demand of thought that reality 
shall be self-consistent and all-complete. Or, on the other hand, 
we may argue from the same premise that Absolute Reality is also 
imperfect and incomplete, since our knowledge of the real is derived 
solely from our experience and the world of our experience. 

Of these two conclusions the former is the more satisfactory from 
the theoretical standpoint. It seems a presupposition of our thought 
that the reality whose determination is the aim of all our thinking is 
an entirely harmonious and absolutely perfect unity. This logical 
demand must be satisfied even at the expense of admitting that the 
world of our experience, because it does not comply with it, is illusory 
and unreal. But this conception of an eternally perfect and com- 
plete reality set over against a world which because of its incomplete- 
ness is only "appearance," is far from satisfactory to the moralist. 
For it takes all meaning out of that moral struggle which from the 
point of view of ethics constitutes the heart and core of human life. 
If the world in which man acts and strives is illusory and unreal, the 
ends and ideals which he seeks to attain must also be devoid of per- 
manent significance or absolute worth. None of the values which 
we recognize in the field of morality can have their ground in Abso- 
lute Reality, because they exist in connection with, and in fact spring 
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directly from, that element of conflict which condemns this present 
world as vain, and divorces it utterly from the eternally complete 
and absolutely perfect real. 

The line of thought suggested as the second alternative is there- 
fore much to be preferred from the ethical standpoint. Granted 
that reality is unfinished and faulty, the sphere in which we act and 
strive is still the only real one for us — possesses, in fact, the only kind 
of reality that we have any acquaintance with. Hence our actions 
may count as real forces, and we may hope by our efforts to give 
genuine assistance in the completing and perfecting of this reality. 
We may believe that those ideals to which we attach supreme worth 
are influential agents in this process by which it is completed and per- 
fected. What if we even conclude that reality must, by a necessity 
of its nature, remain unfinished and imperfect ? There are degrees 
of incompleteness and imperfection, and whatever makes the world 
one degree more harmonious and consistent possesses real value. 

Turning to the field of religion, it is interesting to note that an 
important doctrine in the teachings of Christianity is in fundamental 
agreement with this second conception of an Imperfect Reality. 
Perhaps the most original feature in the Christian system is the revela- 
tion which it claims to make of the nature of God — that suffering 
and self-sacrifice enter into the life and being of God, the Absolute 
Reality. Certainly no element of Christian belief has exerted greater 
influence over the moral and religious life of mankind. It has appealed 
to the imagination of men in all ages, has touched their emotions and 
affected their conduct. If the truth of such a belief is to be judged 
by its practical value, certainly this idea deserves a place high in the 
scale. But this conception of a suffering, self-sacrificing God has 
also been a source of difficulty to Christianity. To many the idea is 
on its face irrational and absurd. Having in mind the two con- 
trasting lines of thought suggested by the fact of a discordant and 
contradictory world, we can see plainly why such a doctrine should 
have both theoretical difficulty and practical value for any religion 
venturing to affirm it. 

There are grave, if not insurmountable, intellectual difficulties 
in the conception of a suffering or self-sacrificing God. The very 
expression seems self-contradictory. The conception of God as the 
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Absolute carries with it by a necessity of thought ideas of infinite 
power and complete self-sufficiency. Indeed, Christianity has not 
hesitated to attribute these qualities to Deity. But to reconcile these 
attributes with experiences of pain and self-sacrifice is a difficult, if 
not impossible, task. Christian theology has attempted to avoid 
the difficulty by dividing the conflicting qualities between different 
persons of the Godhead. But as long as the unity of the Absolute 
is preserved, this is, of course, no solution of the theoretical problem. 
A serious intellectual difficulty remains, which is probably the reason 
why the Christian conception of God fails to satisfy many minds, 
suggesting to them a being impotent and unreliable. 

The practical value of the conception in question is as easy to 
recognize, however, as its theoretical defects. If reality itself is 
imperfect, if suffering and self-sacrifice are required of God himself, 
man feels that he has the benefit of divine comradeship in his own 
experiences of pain and self-surrender. From this comradeship 
which he supposes to exist he draws inspiration for the battle of life, 
believing that he is working together with God and that he will receive 
from the Infinite strength and support in the time of trial. From 
it he also derives consolation in times of pain and sorrow, feeling that 
he has the sympathy of a God who has likewise suffered. Moreover, 
this conception of God leads the believer to put a new interpretation 
upon his experiences of suffering and self-sacrifice. He is not com- 
pelled to think that such experiences which result from the discord 
and conflict in which human life abounds are simply evidences of the 
unreality and unmeaningness of all things earthly. Rather, since 
they are a prominent characteristic of the life of God, the Supreme 
Reality, he may hope that through their very agency he is arising to 
as high a degree of reality, to as great a fulness of life as he is able to 
attain. 



